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eators vote Are you looking for a 
program in which teenagers can help to 
improve international understanding and 
goodwill? Then take a careful look at the 
International Christian Youth Exchange pro- 
gram. This program makes it possible for a 
local church to invite a teen-age exchange 
student from abroad to live for a year in 
their community in a one-way exchange (see 
pages 12 through 19). Or if in your com- 
munity there is a young person qualified for 
living abroad for a year, your church could 
make it a two-way exchange, with the U.S. 
youth making a direct exchange with the 
young person from abroad. If you yourself 
are interested in being an exchange student 
abroad, or if you think your church would be 
interested in being host to an exchange stu- 
dent from abroad, write to the following ad- 
dress for more information: Department of 
Voluntary Service, United Church of Christ, 
Pottstown, RD No. 2, Pa. 
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JS money a problem with you? Are 

| you earning and spending more 
than ever before—or at least wished 
you were? 

You've heard so much about the 
billions teens are spending these 
days. But where’s your share? 
You've heard that the average 
amount of teen pocket money has 
increased in 15 years from $2.50 to 
ten dollars per week. But why 
doesn’t your allowance, or your 
small-job income, seem to stretch to 
cover what you want? On top of 
that, you’re probably wondering 
how you'll ever finance the upcom- 
ing season of gift-giving and social 
activities. 

These problems aren’t new! If 
you've watched adults worry over 
the monthly bills, you’re quite aware 
that money is a problem you'll be 
facing all your life. And you can’t 
start too soon learning how to man- 
age your money. Just remember 
this: The big problem with money 
is not so much how to earn enough, 
but how to spend, save, and share 
wisely what you have. 

What do experts on money man- 
agement have to say about you and 
your money ? 

First, let's hear from Dr. Everett 
D. Hong, chairman of the business 
management department at South- 
ern Illinois University and father of 
three teenagers. 
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your money lasts longer 


when you spend it wise 


neni Facts of Life 


oe 


sire never too young,” says 
ng, “to learn to face the 
ancial facts of life and discuss 
th parents how much you need, 
iat they can afford to give, and 
w much you can earn. Living 
yond your own or family’s means 
es nothing but pain. 
“To decide what to spend, ask 
mrself, “Can I afford it? Is it 
rth it?’ Make your decision and 
ck to it. 
“What impresses me most,” con- 
ues Dr. Hong, “is that many of 
u young people fail to realize how 
ich you spend casually on pop, 
s, snacks. As a result, you're al- 
ys short on cash for something 
portant. 
“Buy a five-cent notebook. Put 
wn every penny you spend for a 
ek and what you spent it for. 
eck back on what you spent for 
important things you wish you’d 
ve put aside for something more 
portant. 
“When eating out, get the most 
-your money. Invest in nourish- 
nt, not frills. Don’t order a whole 
al if you only want a sandwich. 
‘Restrict club memberships and 
rts to what you really enjoy. Ac- 
Bors are a good investment in 
Ith and usually cost less than 
ctator sports.” 
Jr. Hong says that 50 to 60 per- 


cent of the average adult expendi- 
tures could be eliminated. So you 
can guess what percentage applies to 
you. You can cut down on the 
money you spend without cutting 
down on your fun or necessities if 
you learn self discipline and dis- 
crimination. 

What about savings? “It’s easier 
io save if you begin by putting aside 
for something you want in a short 
time—two or three months. To save 
from what you earn helps you to 
see how long it takes to save $500 
for a car, $50 for a formal, or $5 
for a date. If it’s impossible to save 
without giving up all your social 
life, maybe your goal is too extrav- 
agant. Better wait until you can 
earn more!” 

In conclusion, Dr. Hong says, 
“Money is no good except to spend 
for necessities, including reasonable 
pleasure, and to provide for your- 
self such security as money can give 
you.” 


Your Shopping Dollar 

Our second expert on money man- 
agement is Dr. Ralph Libby West- 
fall, professor of marketing at 
Northwestern University, who has 
done extensive market research. Re- 
cently, for the readers of YouTH 
magazine, he gave me a crash course 
on how you can spend your dollars 
wisely. I'll brief it for you. 
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The typical teenager today, says 
Dr. Westfall, thinks of his allowance 
and earnings as something to spend 
—not save. This does not tend to 
develop habits of thrift, in the sense 
of putting money aside indefinitely, 
but it does give “incentive for smart 
spending.” 

Here are some tips from the doc- 
tor on how to get your money’s 
worth when you're shopping for 
clothes, accessories, cosmetics. It 
doesn’t cost as much as you think 
to look your best. 

“Decide whether you want to 
shop for a good basic style that’s 
always in fashion—or for a fad that 
will go out in a hurry. Assume that 
what’s sold in good-quality stores 
will be accepted by many your age 
and last awhile. 

“Check ahead of time on where 
to shop within your spending range. 
Know what to shop for—what’s in 
fashion and will be appropriate for 
you at your age. 

“Tt’s a good idea to shop with 
one other person—whose taste you 
trust—but not with a crowd. 

“Don’t think you have to go to 
the top store in a big town to catch 
up with what’s new and popular. 
Fashions are moving so fast now— 
coming in sidewise in all parts of 
the country—that you'll find tiny- 
town displays, the mail catalogues 
are very little behind the latest ac- 
cepted fashions. 

“Remember that youre buying 


the “‘image”—the “look” that is4 
vertised or rumored as most appl 
ing to “a typical teenager’’—as ‘| 
as an product. To select what. x 
youth your age want may g ; 
your money’s worth. But also eh 
the quality, the ease of laundery 
the cost of upkeep, etc. | 

“On some items the label is 
the name of the store or manu 
turer —the routine price tag. 
others, it’s important to know hov 
launder and iron. If nothing is < 
on the label about how easy 
product is to launder or drip-c 
assume that the usual precauti 
on hand-laundering, low-heat in 
ing and cleaning are to be tak 
You can’t put everything in 
washer for a twist-dry. This is 
age for synthetics, and how to 
and not abuse them will stream 
clothes upkeep. 


Shopping Don’t’s 

“Look around all you like—st« 
always encourage that for impu 
buying. But don’t: 
—Tie up the sales person’s tim 
you are not expecting to buy. 
your own looking through the ra 
and at the displays. 
—Charge or take out on appr 
anything youre likely to return. 
turn items can be so costly in 
turnover costs on labor, bookkt 
ing, etc., that one department's 
in New York found it cost n 
than six cents on each dollar for 


change routines. Stores expect a 
sonable amount of exchanging 
d changing of minds — but you 
wuld have enough mind and opin- 
Lt our own in the store not to 
ce home six of anything if you are 
- to buy one or none.” 


stallment Buying 
What about buying on the install- 
nt plan? To this Dr. Westfall re- 
ed, “What to do about installment 
ying is a very personal thing. 
rmerly, most people would save 
ugh money then buy a product. 
e trend now is to buy the product 
h money he doesn’t have yet but 
mises to save by periodic pay- 
nts called the installment plan. It 
in a sense, enforced savings con- 
ected for in advance. Some peo- 
spend almost all their income. 
ould not care to be that far com- 
ted. It’s easy to say I'll pay $5 
1onth for this—$5 for that—now 
up to $10 and can accumulate 
y rapidly. 
I don’t say not to buy on the in- 
Iment plan—that’s part of our 
nomy. Some would never, other- 
e, have a car. Or you might have 
lo without it awhile (and whether 
_ would be good or bad is again 
ctly personal and a matter of 
nion). 
Mi you are thinking of purchas- 
‘on installment, use caution, es- 
ally at your age. Double-check 
s blurbs that may hide, by not 


money need not be loved... 


Can I afford it? 


Is it worth tt? 


telling what all you'll be paying. 
Cumulative interest over a period of 
time may average as much as 12 
per cent. 

“The tendency that can lead you 
astray on per year costs is to think 
in terms of cost per month—not per 
year—as it adds up! 

“Figure the over-all cost of any- 
thing you buy,’ Dr. Westfall con- 
cluded on the topic of installment 
buying. “Compare what you would 
save—if you buy on the installment 
plan and pay interest or if you save 
up in advance and then buy with 
cash but with no interest. You might 
be surprised to discover that the dif- 
ference in interest you do not pay 
could enable you to buy something 
extra—like a shirt or blouse to go 
with your new suit or skirt.” 

Summing up, Dr. Westfall said, 
“No one way of handling money is 
good or bad. Figure what you want 
and need and can afford to buy 
right then—so you know what to 
buy when! How can you spend your 
money wisely? That’s a learn-it- 
yourself thing — a life-time process 
—I’m still learning and wish I knew 
how to buy the best, the most, what- 
ever I spend!” 

—KITTE TURMELL 


‘Texas Teens do OPERATION BYE-BY 


It all began after the young people of our church ( 
Evangelical and Reformed, Waco, Texas) attended a yo} 
rally nearly 185 miles from Waco. When we got bag 
decided it would be fun to go Somewhere. The ig jj 
traveling in a gang was great! Our idea kept growing | 
growing until St. Louis became our destination. Our yp 
pose was to visit some of our church's institutions 
to see our church at work in St. Louis 
Missouri. In order to finance the +r} 
arrangements were made for ear 
money, and savings accounts were Set} 
for those intending to be a part of | 
operation. At this point in our plal 
ten young people were anticipating | 
day of departure. On June 20 at 6 a. 
seven of us left the educational buil} 
ing of our church With all the gy 
adieus from members of our families. 
destination for the first day was 
Paul's Church,- Little Rock, Ark. im 
we were greeted by our kindly hosts, treated toa wie? 
roast, shared our plans for the trip (Ll), and then ela 
"hit the sack" after-a tiring day. The 
next morning our hosts provided our 
breakfast needs. And after enjoying 
their provisions we were on our way to 
St. Louis. Catnaps on the way provided 
us with the rest we missed the day and 
nieht, before (2). —Ourmatirst night in 
the St Louis area was spent in amotel. 
The next morning we visited Eden Semi- 
nary (3), Deaconess 
Hospi tad Gan online 
Mission and Fellowship 
Center where we bunked 
down each night for the rest of the we 
Our other visits included Eden Publi 
ing House, Forest Park and the Evange 
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cal Children's Home. We attended 
the Municipal Opera, seeing KIS- 
MET and took in the movie THE STORY 
OF RUTH. Our washday found our in- 
experience show- 
ing. And the sign 
had warned us 
"Don't be a Sud- 
“eelt! Mop, anybody? (4). Saturday we 
st our eighth party member, Linda 
beldtke, who had attended the Joint Na- 
‘onal Youth Council on the Elmhurst 
Glilege campus, Elmhurst, Ill. As we 
Ks Vette ot. Louscs, our 
trip continued with a 
visit to the home of one 
of our youth sponsors 
in California, Mo. The Rohrback fam- 

ily graciously permitted us to make 

our headquarters at their home. We at- 

tended the worship service at our 

California congregation (5). The next 

days included visits to the Missouri 

state capitol, Bagnell Dam (6), Bridal 

Cave, and participation in several 

picnics. Reluctantly we began our 

fomeward journey. However, at ll p. m. that night, the 
fed River (Texas border) gave us cause for shouts of joy 
). We were welcomed at home by parents 
jith mixed emotions. It had been fun, 
le had learned a lot, and our mission 
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Meas accomplished after 2179 miles of 
Hiavel. Crazy? . .. . But we'd do it 
aeain! 


| joann Kersten 


|} Reporter 
ay Youth Fellowship 
a Zion Church 
HI Waco, Texas 7 


OVING into a strange high school is 

hard for any teenager. New names, 
»w faces, new local customs. Sometimes it 
eans loneliness. But what happens when 
at new teenager is a French exchange 

aah? 6s it any different? “Yes! I 
wewearn your language. Your American 
ays. “You have to try to understand my 
rench ways. When an American stranger 
mes to your schools, you do not seek him 
it. When a foreign student comes, you 
em to make him welcome.” So says Miss 
fonique Terraz, 18, French exchange stu- 
snt at North Penn High School, Lansdale, 
a. Her year here is sponsored by St. 
yhn’s Church, whose senior high youth 
‘oup raised the $400 needed to participate 
| this one-way exchange. Monique first 
arned of the International Christian 
outh Exchange in a French Protestant 
iblication. Without telling anyone, she 
rote for detailed information. When piles 
questionnaires and forms arrived, she 
ld her parents and two older brothers, 
ho encouraged her in her venture. A 
onth after her acceptance, her host par- 
its in the United States, Mr. and Mrs. 
eil Conver of Lansdale, had an opportu- 
ty to visit with Monique and her family 
Pontarlier—a French city of 13,000 just 
yout four miles from the Swiss border. 


can’t tell you yet 
ww I like America be- 
use I don’t really 
now America yet. 
iose things I do not 
-e are so unimportant 
} I don’t let them 
her me. Sometimes 
ople have ideas I 
n't like, but it is the 
me at home in 
France.” 
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we ask: How do you like Americ 


aking comparisons, Monique 
els that American girls are 
ore fussy and frivolous than 
e French, but that they wear 
e same style clothes. Girls 
U.S. spend much time put- 
ig their hair up in pin curls 

sht. Not so with French 
* feo make her hair fluffy 
onlugue “teases” it. Monique 
ually walks home from 
hool (below, opposite page) 
th Marianne and Beverly, 
th members of St. John’s 
uurch. “In France I do not 
e my church friends in 
hool since we Protestants are 
such a small minority.” 


No hot dogs in France! So 
Monique finds them fun at 
North Penn football games 
(above) where YF prexy, Ted, 
hawks them. Rugby (soccer), 
rather than football, is the fall 
sport in Europe. Having 
trained for a secretarial career, 
Monique types well on a 
French typewriter, but she is 
now learning the different po- 
sitioning of letters on the Eng- 
lish keyboard (left). ‘For 
example,” she says, “A and Q 
are just contrary.” It means 
learning to think in English, 
instead of her usual French. 
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“When I learn English better, I want to take more courses. I now f& 
American History, Problems of Democracy, English, Typing I and . 
The POD class is hardest for me. Not because of language. It is hard! 
American kids, too. It is good to learn the story of the U.S., for it helps; 
to know this country, just as knowing French history helps you underst\ 
my country better.”’? Both classmates (above) and teachers like Mr. Thow 
Vizzard (below) have been kind in answering questions that puzzle Monig 
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Back home I did not know about 
ie slums in big American cities,” 
ys Monique after recent trips to 
hiladelphia and New York City. 
One error French make about U.S. 
that they think that all the people 
‘e rich, own big houses, drive big 
ws. And one error Americans make 

that they believe all women 
. France are like Brigitte Bardot. 
he is not typical. There are other 
nds of girls in France. Another 
ing. In America people all the 
me seem to want more money. 

etimes in France people don’t 
ant enough. In France when a 
aman does housecleaning for some- 
ie else, she probably doesn’t have 
oney for heat. In America the 
aman drives to her housecleaning 

in a big car.” 


SHE ASKS: 


What does that mean? 


After a typical lunch of ice cream, salad, and milk, Monique joins classmat 
in discussions. “We talk about most anything—POD class, French lessor 
cars, American customs, dating. We talk about boys. We don’t think t. 
same in France, especially on dating and going out with boys. In Amerié 
your ‘rule’ of going steady restricts your knowing many boys. If you 
steady with one boy, you can’t go with other boys. In France we have ma 
boys who are our friends just as we have many girls who are our frienc 
I find that the American girl has big problem with the American boy.” 


re HY in America must everybody do what everybody else does?” 
Monique asks of her classmates as she tries to understand life in 
the United States. “In France we like people who are different. Here you 
seem to want everybody to be exactly the same. Why in America do you 
all come from different nationalities and all try to be the same? And in 
France, we are all the same (nationality) and like to be different? How 
ee u be free to be you real self if you do only what other kids tell 
you.:t0 do? Sometimes when I do something I think is right and the girls 
tell me I’m wrong, they do not ask me why I do it. They say I’m wrong 
because others say it’s wrong. Probably they just think ‘she’s French’ and 
let it go. In a way, most of my American friends do not really know me.” 
As more persons get to know Monique through serious ‘conversations and 
relaxed moments of fun, she feels that she will come to understand and to 
be understood better. Four months have passed. Eight to go. But already 
she regrets the day she has to return to France. “I like my parents and 
home country very much, but I like this country so much that I will hate 
to leave those I have met and come to know.” vVVV 


SHE asks: Can you be yourself? 
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THE CARE AND FEEDING OF HEFI BU|. 


1 FI bugs, by my definition, are kids who dig music played ; 
‘al kind of equipment which reproduces eee sound with reast “al 
accuracy. If you have an inexpensive portable of your own, you can } 
just as many kicks from it as your friends do from fat consoles or a tou} 
set of components, classy chassis and all. The important thing is that th] 
is lots of good stuff to choose from these days whether you like jazz, fel) 
symphony, chamber or popular music. With allowance bread fore} 
looking more like the beggar’s crust, you have to select your discs mij 
carefully, get the best possible buy and make them last longer. 
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Here are some tips for keeping your record buying dollar from p| 
forming like one printed by the Confederacy. First, watch your local ne} 
paper for sales. Even the best informed record store buyers goof once 1i 
while. When they do, out goes the surplus stock at 20 to 40 per cent savin 


Second, make it a point to browse around the shops occasionally. Off 
there are bargains available which aren’t advertised but are below cc, 
This is particularly true of discount houses whose branch managers hé 
little control of the merchandise shipped to them from central warehous’ 


Third, look for tie-in deals or promotions. Not long ago, one of the 
oil companies wanted to promote additional business so they sold a $3. 
jazz LP for a dollar just to get more people to stop in at their stations. 
big food chain offers a complete library of famous classics for less thi 
half their normal price. Only catch to this one is that, as a rule, the orch’ 
tras are not identified nor are the conductors. 


Fourth, particularly if you are a jazz collector, keep an eye out for sa 
plers and the mullti-artists re-issues. Samplers are inexpensive (under $2.0) 
platters featuring one track each by singers, bands or combos who othe 
wise have whole albums to themselves but who get more “exposure” tl 
way. The re-issue bit is a little different. The price is the same as for a: 
other disc of a certain label but you get greater variety. For examp, 
“The Most” Volume I (Roulette Birdland R-52050) lists for $4. og 
does any other monaural Roulette—but—on this one, you get Count Bas 
Sarah Vaughan, Joe Williams, Billy Eckstine, Joe Newnan ‘and four othe: 
Another aout is “Singin’ the Blues” (Camden CAL-588) on whi 
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yzens of artists who helped shape jazz history can be heard playing or 
nging tunes which they recorded between 1930 and 1950. Other popular 
-issues of best selling singles now on LPs are Elvis Presley (RCA Victor 
Sem Bill Haley’s Juke Box (Warners WS-1391), Paul Anka’s. 
lilion or More (ABC Paramount 216) and Hank Williams Memorial 
Ibum (MGM E-3272). 


Fifth, and last, stay away from auctions involving the stock of record 
tops which have gone broke. These are for dealers who buy in lots of 
) to 50 LPs at a time. To compete, you’d have to lay out $45 to $100 
ar lot, duplicates and stuff you won’t want, included. 


How do you store them and keep records clean? Here are some 
ps which should help you: 


1. Keep your fingers off record surfaces by handling at the edges and 
ter or post hole area only. 


2. Put records back in their original envelopes and cardboard dust 
ckets (Liners) after each playing. Never store unprotected discs one on 
p of another or even side by. side in a rack. 


3. Anti-static cleaning sprays used with a soft lint-free cloth are ok and 
e little brushes which can be clipped on to your tone-arm help remove 
ist from the grooves too. Best of all, though, is an occasional wiping 
ith a damp cellulose sponge. If you want to clean a whole batch of records,, 
1 the kitchen sink with lukewarm water, add a small amount of detergent, 
p and sponge each disc separately, then place in a rubberized dish rack 
itil dry. 


4. Records should be stored vertically (on their edges), not flat. Ordinary 
yok shelves won’t hold LPs that way unless they're movable. There are 
rious kinds of inexpensive black iron racks you can buy which will keep. 
yur collection in neat shape without taking up too much room. 


To keep up with current releases, read Down Beat, Metronome, The 
=z Review, Hi Fi/Stereo Review and your local newspaper. To catch 
Ss what your favorite musicians recorded in the past, read The Col- 
tor’s Jazz—“Modern” or “Traditional and Swing” by John Wilson. 
1ese two volumes by Keystone Books plus Down Beat’s annual compila- 
mn of its Record Reviews are indispensable.—Trp RiEDEBURG 
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a. do you know who’s telling the truth anymore?” my teen-age 
daughter said in disgust as she tossed aside the two movie magazines 
he was reading. “Here in Intimate Stars Magazine Debbie Reynolds says 
he hates all men and will never marry again. Yet in this issue of Movie 
Jays she claims just the opposite: That she wants to meet the right man 
nd raise more of a family. Now who’s telling it straight?” 

Bet is the answer? 

Fiow do you know when an article in a fan magazine is telling the truth? 
‘ankly, there is no way except to know the publication or the co-author. 
Vhenever a star’s by-line is used, the star at least approves the finished 
iece before it is sent out. When a story is unsigned, there is a strong 
ossibility that the article might have been faked. 

What can you do to improve fan magazines? Nothing, as long as your 
ellow teens demand sensational material and obviously ignore the decent 
nes. Sales on the newsstands tell the story. 


Obe a shost 


ire fan magazines 
elling the truth? 


Are there any honest fan magazines? Yes, a few, but they are not big 
ellers. The good ones usually refuse to exaggerate, to invent unreliable 
juotations, or to go sensational. On the other hand, all of show business 
mbraces an amount of fakery and all movie personalities employ press 
gents to dream up ideas. The stars then must go along with the various 
tunts, changed names, and fictitious backgrounds. 

But let’s take a deeper look at the fan magazines themselves. 

Most so-called Hollywood magazines are edited and published in New 
ork City, some 3000 miles away from the stars’ homes. At one time 

ding fan magazines maintained Hollywood offices with their own writing 
taffs and editors. One by one such branch offices began to fade, and today 
nost of them have little connection with movie land other than buying ddd 
naterial from a few free-lance writers and photographers. As a result, 
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are fan magazines telling the truth? 


more and more editors sit in their New York offices and dream up stoi} 
that are supposed to sound like the real thing. 
As more publishers entered the movie fan field, competition ee 
ereater. One by one the magazines turned to more sensational mate 
trying to outdo each other and catch the readers’ eyes at the nation’s ne} 
stands. The temporary success of exposé magazines which appeared a }} 
dozen years ago (and now, mercifully, are eibacine g) seemed to spur sal 
editors and Rubhener to move in that direction. | 
Because of it, they began to lose their faithful adult audiences and foul 
themselves appealing mostly to teenagers. That, in turn, meant writif 


about the younger players who have not had time enough in their ba} 
careers to become interesting personalities. And so to make up for sv| 
lack of experience and background, the writers have been forced to off 
create semi-fictitious stories and elaborate on the few minor details tk 


are able to unearth about these younger players. 


Actual interviews? Yes, they are given to an extent, but Hollywool 
free-lance writers who are on the scene must virtually stand in line toc 
and wait for a few choice moments of conversation. Studios, whose pub} 
ity personnel have been curbed through economic moves, are unable ’ 
meet all the demands for time made upon the few dence they still he 
under their control. Today most players are no longer on studio payro) 
but instead hire out as free-lance actors and do not need to jump wher 
studio cracks the whip. The lucky writer who is granted an intervi 
must gather a few crumbs during a quick luncheon and from that spa: 
material assemble a lengthy article for the magazine which has assigned | 

But when interviews are impossible to arrange, the writer must drez 
up a stery to please the editor. If the story still lacks punch, the edit 
rewrites it and adds some ideas of his own. Typical of the woes whi 
beset the colony of Hollywood-based writers is what one writer has to sa 

“It’s getting so I hate to write for fan magazines anymore, but I ha 
to live and the publishers are crying for more and more material. It’s di 
cult, too, living right among the players, to discover that a story I’ve mail 
to New York has been rewritten and twisted in order to make it me 
sensational. Those editors sit back there in their New York towers 2 
comfortable distance away from Hollywood and they don’t care wh 
happens to us. Then we have to face the music and the abuse when t 
players read what we are supposed to have written. Some of them, if th 
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mt outright sue the publication, just slam the door on us and there goes 
wy_ehances for further interviews. And that in turn means more fiction 
AB around a few notes and quotes from our files. 

“Just recently I got a phone call from a New York editor. She wanted 
story in a hurry on the subject ‘Will Liz Taylor have more babies?’ She 
asn't interested in Miss Taylor’s home, her clothes, her career, or any- 
ing inspirational. Just the boudoir. I told the editor I couldn’t do it, 
at only because I wouldn’t approach Liz on the subject but that I just 
wuld not lend my name to it. 

~*Okay,’ said the editor, ‘we'll just write it here,’ and hung up. That 
rt of thing goes on a lot.” 

Do stars write their own stories, or is Hollywood a “ghost town”? 

Yes, a few stars are able to write their own, but in most cases a studio 
personal press agent or a free-lance writer does the work after inter- 
ewing the star. The story then is handed to the player for his or her 
yproval and the star’s by-line attached. 

However, | remember on one occasion when | wanted a by-line article 
, Bing Crosby for a magazine I was representing. I approached Bing’s 
‘other, who had little hope but promised to discuss the matter with Bing. 
ist when I almost gave up expecting it, there came the story in Bing’s 
mn handwriting dated from his ranch. He had labored over his by-lined 
ticle himself over a weekend. 

Are all fan magazines guilty of fabrications? No, of course not, but far 
o many of them are. It’s hard on the publishers. The readers no longer 
ant simple, true stories when they can turn to other magazines and read 
hat they consider to be more exciting. 

Are the studios in favor of this new breed of fan magazines? Outwardly 
ey tell you they oppose such treatment of their stars, yet behind the 
enes they are content to let it all pass just so long as the stories do not 
jure the stars’ boxoffice appeal. After all, it is publicity, and a good 
icy battle in print might mean more cash customers at the theaters. 

It is an alarming situation. When you consider there are millions of 
ders, here and abroad, who follow the lives of the stars and try to emu- 

them in manners and morals, it is rather tragic that more publishers 
il to realize their responsibilities and the power they hold over such a 
rge segment of the public. 
—HUGO STEELE 
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youthiie 


Short skirt feud 
at school stirs town 


When is a short skirt too short? 
At Central Union High School in 


suburban York (Pa.) a citizens 
committee has been called upon to 
arbitrate the dispute. William N. 
Craley, high school principal, said 
that skirts with hemlines above the 
knees were indecent. When he made 
this known in personal warnings to 
some of the 700 girls in the junior- 
senior high school, he started a feud. 

At a noisy meeting at which some 
parents referred to Craley as “‘dicta- 
torial,” the school board decided to 
let a 12-member citizens committee 
resolve the hemline controversy. 
The 96 teenagers who had held a 


sit-down strike in the school cafe- 
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NEWS 


For five years in his home 
shop in Owatonna, Minn., 
Marshall Kriesel developed a 
missile which scientists call 
the “most sophisticated ama- 
teur missile yet.” Naval 
ordnance test range in Cali- 
fornia is allowing him a full- 
scale firing, the first for an 
amateur missile maker. 


teria over the issue were later 1) 
admitted to school. Observers sai 
they didn’t see any bare knees. 


Reds admit failure 
to brainwash youth 


Failure to capture the hearts ax 
minds of Hungarian youth after | 
years has been admitted by t/ 
Communists in the journal of t) 
Hungarian Ministry of Educatio 
The paper blamed parents ar 
teachers who are “not interested | 
communism” and who “do not wu 
derstand the aims of communist ed: 
cation.” The article deplored th 
fact that some teachers are still tr 
ing to raise children in a “religiol 
moral and nationalistic ideology”- 
even though many teachers ha’ 
grown up under communism. 


oston area schools ban 
‘ens' driving to school 


At least eight school committees 
_ the suburban Boston area are 
mvinced they set their students on 
Ciamizht track as far as earning 
ae is concerned. They’ve 
voked a ban on teens driving cars 
school. The announced reasons 
wy . . . lack of parking space, re- 
mstruction of school buildings, 
afc problems, and the like. But 
e basic premise is that “kids and 
iws—like water and oil—don’t mix 
iring school hours.” 

Several other schools are using 
e driving-to-school privilege as a 
eans of making students drive as 
ird in their scholastic work as they 
» on the highway. One school, for 
ample, last year prohibited stu- 
mts with low C and D averages 
om driving to school. 

“Students who operate cars do not 
» as well in studies as students 
ithout automobiles,” said one high 


school principal. “They dash out of 
school, drive directly to a part-time 
job so that they can earn enough 
money to buy gas and oil and sup- 
port the automobile. As a result of 
this ‘marriage,’ the young car owner 
has no time for studies or extra- 
curricular activities.” 


TV show threatens 
a British Sunday school 


The Methodist Sunday School of 
New Castle, England, has some stiff 
competition—namely, the television 
Western, “Cheyenne.” Not only are 
children staying home from church 
school to watch it — even teachers 
have stopped coming. The popular 
serial is aired at 2:30 p. m. Sunday 
afternoons, the time English Sun- 
day church schools assemble. The 
New Castle church would like to see 
the time of the program changed. 
As superintendent George Stobert 
commented ruefully: “I’d like to 
watch it myself.” 


Football might be for 
boys in most schools, 
but girls at San Fran- 
cisco’s Polytechnic 
High School  organ- 
ized two teams and 
had a go at it last 
month in Kezar Sta- 
dium. The high sen- 
ior girls beat the low 
seniors, 12-8. 


ZT 


Dear Editor: 

I particularly enjoy the articles on 
the activities of youth in their home- 
towns and neighboring towns. Here 
in Oklahoma your articles have 
given us some grand ideas for youth 
work around our town. 

—Cheryl Wehrenberg, 
Loyal, Okla. 


Dear Editor: 

Your prayers on the back cover 
of YOUTH appeal to me very much. 
They’re good for personal and group 
use. And your issue devoted to 
Christian vocations was wonderful. 
lt helped in several ways to give me 
new ideas and more insight on what 
is available to Christian youth of to- 
day. 

My only complaint is the article, 
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“Sound in the Round,” 
started in YoutH. It’s not tha} 
don’t like music, but we teens | 


—Bonnie Brown 


Hood River, 


Dear Editor: | 

I enjoy your latest addition} 
“Sound in the Round”—most of | 
your articles you print. I enjoy r| 
sic of all kinds and try to keep | 
with the latest records. 


—Linda Nolte, 
Marthasville, Mo. | 


Dear Editor: 
How about more articles on d 
ing, drinking, smoking and ott 
Soe problems ? 
—Mary Voges, | 

St. Louis, Mo. | 


Dear Editor: 

I'd like to see some ideas 
YouTH on choosing a vocation. H¢ 
do you go about choosing one—a’ 
how do we prepare ourselves 4 
this vocation once we do make ad 
cision ? 

—Melvin Vetter, 
Alleman, Ia. 


Much credit for the photo fea- 
ture on Monique Terraz (pages 12 
through 19) goes to Ken Thomp- 
son, a senior at North Penn High 
School, Lansdale, Pa., where Moni- 
que is an exchange student. Ken 
is his school's yearbook photog- 
rapher, working out of the high 
school photo lab. Striving for 
reality in his photo portrait of a 
French exchange student, Ken 
worked for several weeks trying to 
catch Monique in varying moods 
and situations which were typical of 
her daily routine at school. To get 
the photo of Monique buying a hot 
dog at the football game (page 
15), Ken had to rush from the side- 
lines where he was photographing 
an exciting league grid game. 
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27, United Press International; 31, NBC-TV; 32, 
Edward Wallowitch. 

Artists: 2, Murray McKeehan; 22, Allan Eitzen; 
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Gospel Trumpet Co.). 

AutuHors: Kitte Turmell, writer of weekly column 
for teens, called ‘“Teen Etiquette,” appearing in 
leading newspapers with a total circulation of over 
eight million readers in U.S.A. and Canada; Dr. 
John C. Crawford, clinical pyschologist specializing 
in problems of teenagers, Department of Education, 
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and author of PS. to Puzzled Parents and other 
books; Hugo Steele, free-lance Hollywood writer; 
Ted Riedeburg of White Plains, N. Y., consultant 
on chemical markets, former jazz musician, record 
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printed by permission from Elmer N. Witt’s Time 
to Pray (Daily Prayers for Youth), published by 
Concordia Publishing House (1960). 
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Just 
teens 


ARGUMENT 


You are having trouble with your 
girl. She argues constantly about 
everything. You like her, but she 
irritates you more all the time. 

It takes two to start an argument. 
Think about that. 

But if you ask her where she 
wants to go on a date; if she wants 
to double date—anything, she starts 
objecting. 

Maybe you begin at the wrong 
end of the stick. Girls are usually 


“No, I think anyone who wears ham- 

burger buns for ear-muffs should 

expect to be followed by little 
dogs!”’ 
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See 


complimented when a boy Mm 
she would like to do on a date. J} 
you announce what you want to ||| 
and expect her to go along with t) 
idea? 

Sometimes you get burned ||) 
with so much disagreement over i} 
tle things. | 

Maybe you need to sit down | 
yourself and take a long look 
your relationship with Jane. I 
you see too much of each othe 
Would it be better if you “agree 
disagree” before you become le 
than friends? If you agree on Hi 
things, surely you can temper yo) 
feelings about little ones. No ty 
people agree absolutely about ever 
thing. If your father says, “I this 
it will rain today,” your moth 
could start an argument by sayin 
“I know it is not. There’s not | 
cloud in the sky.” But she h 
learned better than to provoke arg) 
ments. What harm is there in yo? 
parents having separate opinio) 
about insignificant things? The da: 
ger for all of us is when we alld 
ourselves to become irritable ar 
argumentative about small thing 
In the end, it spoils our dispositioy 
Agree on basic, important teal 
then treat lightly the less importar 

—KAY MITCHUM| 
(Copyright 1960. All rights reserved. 


“Plachech 
does 
murder 
sleep” 


tas Shakespeare’s chilling 
masterpiece, Macbeth, will be 
levised Sunday, November 20, 6-8 
~m. EST on NBC-TV. Viewers 
iould find this latest Hallmark Hall 
' Fame entry—the seventh in their 
mbitious Shakespeare series — a 
salist’s delight. Outdoor scenes 
ere shot in the bleak, stark high- 
nds of Scotland. Filming began 
. Hermitage Castle in the Cheviot 
ills; then moved to Glamis Castle, 
ie birthplace of Princess Margaret. 
his is the actual setting Shake- 
yeare chose for his tragedy. 

On this outing some old hands 
ere reunited: director-producer 
eorge Scheafer and Maurice Evans 
1d Judith Anderson who played 
acbeth and Lady Macbeth in a 
all offering in 1954. Miss Ander- 
n was awarded an Emmy for her 
unning performance then — and 
r repeat probably will be a high- 
sht of the show this time around, 
0. 
Shakespeare’s not your speed? 
ki ready for a double-take. Because 
ore than any Western this spell- 
nding tale can chill “to the mar- 


w of your bones.” LAAs 


Maurice Evans and Judith 
Anderson once again por- 
tray Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth on Hallmark 
Hall of Fame’s TV pro- 
duction of Macbeth 
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Dear Father in heaven, teach me 
the meaning of a thankful life. No 
mind can understand, no lips can 
adequately tell the boundlessness of 
your gifts to me and all men every day. 

Make me mindful of the little things 
of daily life which continually and un- 
noticed express your love: a good 
night's sleep, comfortable shoes, a 
glass of cold water, a daily newspaper, 
the play of children, the good feeling 
of driving a car, of playing a game, 
of seeing beauty in those around me. 

Make me mindful of your greatest 
gifts, dear God: life and breath itself, 
the wonders of history, the march of 
science, the endlessness of music, the 
privilege to talk and hear and see. 


And beyond this, the knowledge of — 


the forgiveness of all guilt and sin in 
the perfect life, satisfying death, and 
certain resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
my Savior. Amen. 


make me 
mindful 


